Wealth in the Using
not to be used for increase in profits but for increase
in the amount of goods used. The test is not monetary.
The proof of the success of such a policy will be the
increase in the purchasing-power of those with low
incomes, earned by their own work.
But besides thus directly affecting currency and
credit and using these to control industrial produc-
tion, policy should promote "public works." So much
controversy and misunderstanding surrounds that
phrase that it would be better to avoid it. But there
is no better phrase. No one now proposes what
used to be called "relief works, that is to say, payment
for quite useless activities simply to avoid gratuitous
benefits. But the academic economists usually oppose
"public" works by identifying them with "relief"
works. They accept, perhaps unconsciously, but
perhaps as a cover for their desire to befriend business
men, the assumption that investment in private
enterprise is good, but that investment in State or
municipal funds is bad. They live in the mental
atmosphere of a century ago, when the State was a
bogy-man. But for the purpose of the argument here
"public works" are simply productive enterprises
whose main purpose is the provision of goods and
services to all citizens equally; that is to say, they are
"works" carrying further the principle already em-
bodied in water-supply, drainage and roads.
The purpose of a public works policy cannot be
stated in terms of money. Its purpose is not merely a
separation of a given amount of money so that
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